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cepting free will. But that is not the decisive point in the question, 
as Wentscher himself declares. The real problem is : Can the indi- 
vidual put forth an indeterminate amount of energy in his willing? 
Wentscher thinks this energy can be considerably increased by edu- 
cation, etc., but that in the last analysis it is the "absolute sponta- 
neity of the individual." These two statements do not seem to 
hang together very well. It is hard to understand how an "abso- 
lute spontaneity" can be increased by education, and what need 
there would be of increasing it. Besides, if we can increase "the 
energy of self-concentration in intellectual reflection," if we can 
train the individual to make rational decisions for himself, is that 
not all that is necessary for ethical progress ? What more can we 

ask? 

Frank Thilly. 
University of Missouri. 

Democracy and Social Ethics. By Jane Addams, New 
York : The Macmillan Co. 1902. 

The failure of imaginative sympathy on the one hand and "or- 
ganized charity" on the other to understand and to explain the 
ethical valuation and outlook of the city poor, gives a remarkable 
importance to this little book which sets forth in plain vigor the 
doctrinal results of the writer's long career of experimental sym- 
pathy. 

The futility of the usual assumption of philanthropic persons, 
that the poor are either virtually void of moral standard, or are 
possessors of an altogether "lower" one than prevails among the 
comfortable, educated classes, is effectively exposed in the open- 
ing chapter on Charitable Effort. Tolstoi is his "What to Do" 
describes how his own early charitable experiments in Moscow 
taught him the same lesson, which Miss Addams embodies in her 
distinction between the charity which consists in being good 
"to" people, and being good "with" them; the former attitude 
fails to help because it fails to understand. Miss Addams is not, 
however, much concerned with elaborating generalities: her real 
service in this part of her book lies in the detailed illustrations 
which bring home to us the real morality in the life of the poor, so 
often mistaken for immorality. So* for example (p. 22), "The evo- 
lutionists tell us that the instinct to pity, the impulse to aid his fel- 
lows, served man at a very early period, as a rude rule of right 
and wrong. There is no doubt that this rude rule still holds among 
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many people with whom charitable agencies are brought into con- 
tact, and that their ideas of right and wrong are quite honestly 
outraged by the methods of these agencies." Ih a word, the 
"charity" of the poor to the poor, which has no particular regard 
to whether a "case" is "deserving" or technically "helpable," is 
really not charity, but the morally higher form of a "communism" 
which, as Kropotkin proves with such convincing force in his lat- 
est book, has suffered a temporary eclipse in our recent "com- 
petitive" stage of social growth. The highest esteem in which 
the impulsive, almost instinctive, operations of a kind heart are 
rated, the comparatively low place assigned to prudence, strict 
justice and the more "rational" virtues, receives a wealth of in- 
teresting and often humorous illustration. The chapter on Politi- 
cal Reform, most of which appeared in the pages of the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, explains on this basis of valua- 
tions, the popularity of the "boodling" Alderman, how his huge 
misappropriations of public money and his corrupt abuses of 
offilce are easily condoned by reason of his many little acts of per- 
sonal kindnesses and thoughtful generosity. 

Of other broad lessons conveyed in this volume, two strike me 
as of urgent present importance. One is the stress laid by Miss 
Addams on the true, as distinguished from the false, contribution 
of private munificence in the broad work of social progress. 
"There are doubtless many things which the public would never 
demand, unless they were first supplied by individual initiative, 
both because the public lacks the imagination and also the power 
of formulating their needs. Thus philanthropic effort supplies 
kindergartens, until they become so established in the popular af- 
fection that they are incorporated in the public school system. 
Churches and missions establish reading rooms, until at last the 
public library system dots the city with branch reading rooms and 
libraries" (p. 164). This suggests a permanently valuable law 
of discrimination between private enterprise and public organiza- 
tion, which transcends the ground of charity and lays a foundation 
for the harmony between Individualism and Socialism in the in- 
dustrial arts which the twentieth century may be designed to work 
out. The other point is contained in a really profound criticism of 
the defects of current educational methods among those who wish 
to "elevate" working classes. Such education either tends to be- 
come too narrowly practical on special lines and for particular 
grades, as where secondary education is bent to the purpose of a 
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distinctively commercial class by increasing the supply of cheap 
clerks, or else, genuinely concerned with literary culture, it is 
severed too completely from the working-day to which it is de- 
signed as a relief element. Miss Addams pleads powerfully for a 
more integrated treatment of education which shall help to counter- 
act the narrowing tendencies of specialized machine processes, 
by enabling the worker in one of these processes to feel and under- 
stand the part he is playing, as a unit in the wider economy of the 
Society for which he works. "Feeding a machine with a material 
of which he has no knowledge, producing a product, totally unre- 
lated to the rest of his life, without in the least knowing what 
becomes of it, or its connection with the community, is, of course, 
unquestionably deadening to his intellectual and moral life. To 
make the moral connection it would be necessary to give him a so- 
cial consciousness of the value of his work, and at least a sense of 
participation and a certain interest in its ultimate use ; to make the 
intellectual connection, it would be essential to create in him some 
historic conception of the development of industry, and the relation 
of his individual work to it" (p. 214). Here and everywhere 
throughout the volume, we find stimulating hints of the applica- 
tion of the spirit of democracy to the hard, concrete problems of 
our age. 

John A. Hobson. 

Philosophy: Its Scope and Relations. By Henry Sidgwick. 
London and New York : Macmillan. 1902. Pp. xvii, 252. 

I do not myself find it by any means an easy task, and I think 
it probable that my perplexity will be shared by other students — 
to say precisely what is the general impression left upon my mind 
after perusing Prof. Sidgwick's posthumous volume of lectures 
introductory to the study of Philosophy. Some of the fine quali- 
ties one had learned to expect from the author of "Methods of 
Ethics" are certainly as prominent in these Lectures as in the 
works which appeared in his life-time and had the advantage of 
his final revision. There is the same tone of detachment from the 
various conflicting parties to one or other of which most of us who 
take an interest in Philosophy are only too ready to commit our- 
selves, the same candid and nobly impartial endeavor to let the 
views which the author himself finally rejects receive full and fair 
exposition, the same note of unmistakable distinction in the style. 



